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Re-elected for the third time in October 2022, Governor Ucuisori Masao is determined to change the image of Fukushima Prefecture. 


The man who never gives up 


Determined to get the prefecture back 
on track, Governor UCHIBORI Masao 
is not short of ambition. 


overnor UCHIBORI Masao has been 

the face of Fukushima’s reconstruction 

for the last nine years. The Nagano- 
born politician was first assigned to work in the 
prefecture in 2001 when he became the Direc- 
tor of the Living Environment Department and 
the Department of Planning and Coordination. 
In December 2006, he became vice governor. It 
was while he was in this post that Fukushima 
experienced a triple disaster in 2011. 
In 2014, incumbent governor SATO Yuhei made 
it known that he would not run for re-election. 
UCHIBORI announced his candidacy and won 
the election after gaining the support of all the 
major political parties, becoming Fukushima’s 
20" governor. He has since been re-elected 
twice, the last time in October 2022. 
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Zoom Japan had a chance to talk to Governor 
UCHIBORI about how Fukushima is preparing 
for the next 10 years. 


Last October you were re-elected as governor 
of Fukushima Prefecture. What is your take- 
away from this result? What do you think are 
the reasons why voters have come to trust you? 
UCHIBORI Masao: Last year’s election cam- 
paign was very intense. You see, Fukushima is a 
huge prefecture; it is bigger than the combined 
area of Tokyo, Kanagawa, Chiba and Saitama. 
Fukushima is actually the third largest of Ja- 
pan’s 47 prefectures and has 59 municipalities, 
and I visited each of them during the 17 days 
of the election campaign. I was able to meet 
many residents, talk to them and listen to their 
problems, and each time they only had words 
of encouragement for me. 

These meetings are very important to me be- 
cause they allow me to gauge people’s feelings. 
Right now, we are faced with two important 


issues. The first is Fukushima’s reconstruction. 
In 2011, there was the Great East Japan Earth- 
quake and the nuclear accident. Since then, nat- 
ural disasters such as earthquakes and typhoons 
have continued to rock the prefecture. That is 
the situation we are facing. Our second mis- 
sion is regional revitalisation as a response to 
rapid population decline. For people in Fuku- 
shima, this is a problem we urgently need to 
solve. It is a worrying trend, and we need to 
halt it. I feel that the voters re-elected me be- 
cause they believe that I can accomplish both 
of these things. 


12 years have passed since the accident at 
Tokyo Electric Power Company’s Fukushima 
Daiichi Nuclear Power Station. What are the 
most pressing issues facing the prefectural 
government? 

U. M.: As I said earlier, Fukushima Prefecture 
has been hit by multiple disasters. Everybody 
knows about the Great East Japan Earthquake 


of March 2011, which was actually an earth- 
quake plus a big tsunami plus a nuclear pow- 
er plant accident. As you know, those events 
were followed by all kinds of rumours. But 
that is not all. In 2019, for example, there was 
the East Japan Typhoon, which also caused 
widespread destruction. Then, two years ago 
and again last year, two earthquakes in a row 
exceeded a magnitude of 7.0 off the coast of 
Fukushima. In addition to that, there is Covid- 
19, and prices are now rising... We have been 
facing difficult challenges one after another. 
However, it all started on 11” March 2011 with 
the nuclear power plant accident. It was a very 
serious incident, unprecedented in Japan or the 
world, and it raised many serious related issues, 
but there are three I would like to talk about. 
The first is refugees. When a nuclear accident 
occurs, the government creates an evacuation 
zone, and many people have to leave their 
hometowns. More than 160,000 people were 
evacuated in 2011, and even after 12 years, 
more than 27,000 people are still living else- 
where. As I mentioned earlier, there are 59 
municipalities in Fukushima Prefecture; 12 of 
those municipalities were subject to evacuation 
orders. In some cases, it was only parts of a cer- 
tain municipality that were no-go areas, while 
in others, entire towns and villages became 
off-limits. 

What can we do for the reconstruction and 
regeneration of the evacuation areas? The first 
difficult task is rebuilding the lives of the evacu- 
ees and revitalising those areas. Recently, evac- 
uation orders have begun to be lifted in stages, 
and people are now able to return to their 
hometowns. However, this does not mean that 
their problems are over. It is not easy to return 
to their homes and resume their old life just as 
it was before because it is also not possible to 
immediately restore agriculture, forestry, fish- 
eries and other industries to their former state. 
It is exceptionally complicated. 

The second issue, which is also serious, is how to 
deal with the accident at TEPCO’s Fukushima 
Daiichi Nuclear Power Plant where a hydro- 
gen explosion occurred on 11” March. Again, 
the task of decommissioning the power plant 
while taking all the necessary safety measures 
is extremely difficult. There are both immediate 
issues and long-term issues that we have to take 
into consideration. First of all, the most urgent 
issue we are facing is what to do with radioac- 
tive waste water. This water has been treated 
in order to eliminate most of the radioactive 
substances, but the nuclear plant is now full of 
tanks. Each one of them is 14 meters in diame- 
ter and 14 meters in height and contains 1,000 
tonnes of water. Their number is increasing day 


by day [as of March 2021, Fukushima Daiichi 


had accumulated 1.25 million tonnes of waste 
water, stored in 1,061 tanks], and our immedi- 
ate problem is what to do with the water. An- 
other difficult issue is the spent fuel that caused 
a meltdown in the nuclear power plant result- 
ing in a hydrogen explosion. Again, how can we 
safely dispose of this waste? 

The third difficult issue is how to improve the 
reputation of the prefecture. Though the tri- 
ple disaster happened 12 years ago, even now, 
there is the misapprehension that Fukushima 
is still contaminated. The truth is that, current- 
ly, about 98% of Fukushima Prefecture is safe 
for people to live in, but foreigners still believe 
that it is still a dangerous place and that they 
cannot eat our agricultural products. Such mis- 
apprehensions and prejudices still abound. In 
2011 and 2012, many people around the world 
probably heard the name Fukushima for the 
first time and in their minds the prefecture and 
the nuclear accident are still connected, so we 
have to find ways to reduce this kind of preju- 
dice. As you can see, we have a three-pronged 
problem on our hands, which consists of inter- 
connected issues. 


As you said, people in Europe associate the 
word “Fukushima” with a negative image 
without knowing the reality. For them, Fuku- 
shima Prefecture and the Fukushima Daiichi 
Nuclear Power Plant accident are one and the 
same. When you live far away, your image of 
somewhere tends to be simplistic. It is also 
true that the media do not talk about Fuku- 
shima except for the March 2011 accident. 
What is your view on the matter of how to 
change Fukushima’s public image? 

U. M.: I completely agree with what you just 
said. The keyword I used in my first speech af- 
ter I was re-elected last year was “change”. What 
does “change” mean? To me, it means changing 
the definition of the word “Fukushima”. [He 
shows me a massive heavy book.] For example, 
this is the new edition of the Kojien [widely 
regarded as the most authoritative Japanese 
dictionary]. If you check the entry devoted to 
Fukushima it says that it was greatly affected 
by the Great East Japan Earthquake and the 
nuclear accident. In other words, in the Kojien 
dictionary, the name Fukushima is still closely 
associated with death and tragedy. This is a fact, 
of course, and we cannot change the past, but 
it is just unfortunate that Fukushima is always 
seen in sucha negative way. Our reconstruction 
work is not over yet and it will be some time 
before we can complete it, but we are making 
steady progress, and I believe that if we con- 
tinue to take on these challenges as we move 
towards our goal, we will definitely be able to 
achieve a full recovery. 


FOCUS © 


The important thing for us is to update the 
prefecture’s public image, which seems to be ex- 
actly the same as it was 12 years ago. Especially 
for people in Europe and the rest of the world, 
nothing seems to have changed since the March 
2011 earthquake, tsunami and nuclear accident. 
This tragic image is still very strong in every- 
body’s mind, so our primary task is to spread 
new and updated information. Because the fact 
is that Fukushima is now very different from 
what it was 12 years ago. The hands of the clock 
are moving forward. Now local people can live 
with peace of mind, and if you visit Fukushima 
you can eat our food and go sightseeing without 
having to worry. 

I think it is important for people overseas to 
realise that the current situation is not what 
it used to be. That is why it is important for 
me to spread this information. Since I became 
governor, I have travelled abroad a lot, but 
due to the pandemic, I have not been able to 
go overseas for the past three years. Finally, in 
January, I went to the United States where I 
spent a week in Los Angeles and Washington 
to share the latest information about Fuku- 
shima. That, of course, included the problems 
I mentioned earlier, because it is true that not 
everything is good. So I tried to accurately 
convey both the good and the bad. However, 
the American people were very understand- 
ing and supportive of our situation. There- 
fore, I welcome every opportunity to update 
Fukushima’s image. I hope even this inter- 
view will be an important trigger for change. 


I think that this attitude of distancing your- 
self from the past includes the use of renewa- 
ble energy. What initiatives have you taken in 
this regard? 

U. M.: Fukushima Prefecture was the victim 
of a nuclear accident in 2011. Therefore, one 
of our basic philosophies for reconstruction 
is to create a society that does not depend on 
nuclear power. We have had a 10th generation 
nuclear power plant since 1971, but after long 
negotiations with TEPCO to decommission 
all ten reactors, it was decided that, in the fu- 
ture, we want to be free of nuclear plants. On 
the other hand, there remains the problem of 
finding alternative sources of energy. Keeping 
our zero nuclear energy goal in mind, we have 
launched a project with the very ambitious 
aim of achieving 100% renewable energy by 
2040. It is a challenging goal, but it is going 
very well so far. For example, we have reached 
a stage where 87% of Fukushima Prefecture’s 
electricity can be covered by renewable ener- 
gy. Granted, energy is not only about electric 
power. For example, we need petrol and diesel 
for driving and electric power for heating and 
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cooling, among other things. Taking these 
other requirements into account, renewable en- 
ergy now accounts for 47% of our total energy 
needs, which is a satisfying figure as everything 
is going according to plan. The current level of 
47% renewable energy is actually more than 
three times the national average. So it can be 
said that Fukushima has taken the lead in ex- 
panding the introduction of renewable energy 
in Japan. 

The two main sources of alternative energy 
that we are using are wind and solar power. 
More specifically, we are pushing initiatives to 
adopt solar panels for residential use. To this 
end, Fukushima Prefecture provides a subsidy 
for those who want to install them on their 
houses. In addition, subsidies will be provided 
to support equipment for self-generation and 
self-consumption energy systems for private 
use. Of course, renewable energy still needs a 
network of power cables to supply electricity 
to the whole territory. So we need to multiply 
our efforts to provide the kind of infrastruc- 
ture necessary to support our plans. We hope 
we will be able to achieve our goal. 


Fukushima covers a large area and is blessed 
with a diverse landscape and many sightsee- 
ing attractions. Since tourism must be one of 
the priorities to revitalise the prefecture, what 
areas are you focusing your efforts on? 

U. M.: Fukushima has both a truly beautiful 
natural environment and a traditional culture 
with a long history. We also have charming hot 
springs and delicious food. However, you can 
also find those things in other places around 
Japan. So we must focus on what is truly unique 
to Fukushima; what travellers and tourists can 
only find here. That something is what I call 
Hope Tourism. 

There was a lot of inbound tourism before the 
pandemic, and now that things have got better, 
many people from around the world are return- 
ing to Japan. Of course, they visit the usual plac- 
es like Kyoto and Disneyland and do the usual 
sightseeing, but I believe that they also want 
to do something experience-based that makes 
them feel like they are learning something. 
Hope Tourism is based on the idea of showing 
the link between past and present; showing how 
much Fukushima has changed while retaining 
our connection with the past. Everyone knows 
what happened in Fukushima in March 2011, 
and we do not want to forget. So, for example, 
we have built the Great East Japan Earthquake 
and Nuclear Disaster Memorial Museum, a fa- 
cility offering information about the event and 
the lessons learned from that unprecedented tri- 
ple disaster, and where visitors can learn about 
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the reconstruction process up to the present. 
Then there is an elementary school located in the 
coastal area that was torn to shreds by the tsuna- 
mi. Luckily, all the students and staff managed to 
escape. Its ruins were left untouched and today 
it is open to the public as a powerful reminder 
of what we need to do to avoid another disas- 
ter. Another location that is part of the Hope 
Tourism project is the J-Village national football 
training centre. Until three or four years ago, it 
was the central base for the decommissioning of 
TEPCO’s nuclear power plant. As such, it had 
been turned into a parking lot and an apartment 
building for workers. However, it has been beau- 
tifully restored to its original state and, in this 
way, people from overseas can see and realise for 
themselves that no matter how severe an earth- 
quake or nuclear accident is, it is possible to re- 
cover from it. This is Hope Tourism, and this is 
something only Fukushima can do. Also, in this 
area, there is a very large site called the Robot 
Test Field where drones are used. You can see 
things like unmanned aerial vehicles, flying cars 
or disaster robots. Infrastructure like this is im- 
portant, but the most important thing is people, 
right? That is why visitors can meet people who 
have experienced the earthquake and nuclear 
accident and can recount their personal stories. 
I could go on forever as we have worked hard to 
develop the Hope Tourism programme. In 2018, 
there were 1,000 visitors to these places; in 2020, 
they rose to 3,000, and last year they reached 
17,000. I would like people in Japan and around 
the world to come and learn about Hope Tour- 
ism, which can only be found in Fukushima. 


One of the governor's priorities is “Hope Tourism”. 


Changing the subject, as you know, otaku tour- 
ism is also very popular. I am sure you know 
about Pokémon. Well, there is a Pokémon 
called “Lucky” in Japanese. You see, the name 
Fukushima is written in two kanji that mean 
“Lucky Island”, and Lucky is a Pokémon that 
supports Fukushima. So we have built a Lucky 
Park. You can also find one-of-a-kind Pokémon 
manhole covers in every city, town and village, 
and characters in the smartphone game called 
Pokémon GO that can only be found here. 


I would like to ask about the rapid population 
decline. Right now, nearly 33% of Fukushima 
residents are over 65 years old. Obviously, the 
issue of the aging population is not limited to 
Fukushima Prefecture, but how are you ad- 
dressing this problem? 

I would like to hear about your thoughts and 
specific efforts to attract young people from 
outside the prefecture, establish them in the 
prefecture and reduce the number of people 
moving out of Fukushima. 

U. M.: The decline in the local population is a 
big problem, so one of my two missions when I 
became governor for my third term was to stop 
or even reverse this trend. It is only natural for 
people to grow old and die. However, the prob- 
lem is compounded by the fact that many young 
people decide to move out of the prefecture. 

In order to stop the demographic decline, it is 
important to have a viable immigration policy. 
In other words, we want to attract people from 
outside our prefecture. With this goal in mind, 
we have developed an immigration portal site 
and a programme of seminars to disseminate 
detailed information about the many opportu- 
nities for people who may be interested in mov- 
ing to Fukushima. We were also creating a full 
range of immigration consultation counters and 
information desks in the Tokyo metropolitan 
area. As a result, the number of consultations 
with people wanting to move to our prefecture 
is now the third highest among the 47 prefec- 
tures, and the number of people who seem to be 
interested is constantly increasing. The impor- 
tant thing is setting up opportunities for these 
people to communicate with local residents 
and other people who have already moved to 
Fukushima. Therefore, we have devised a model 
migration experience. For example, prospective 
people and families can spend three or five days 
or even a week here and experience first-hand 
what it is wish to live in Fukushima. They can 
stay longer, if they like, and they can even try 
different places. But I think it is important to 
have people try it out. 

Originally, Fukushima was famous as a prefec- 
ture to which people wanted to move, but after 


Ucnisorı Masao does not deny the past, but wants to make a fresh start. 


the earthquake and the nuclear accident, most 
people were understandably wary of coming 
here. Now, however, things are going much 
better. Four or five years ago, we surpassed 
pre-earthquake levels, and since then we have 
broken records every year. Obviously, we want 
this trend to continue. 

In a sense, Covid-19 has helped our plans be- 
cause with the pandemic, working remotely 
has become the norm. Until before Covid-19, 
for example, if you moved to Fukushima from 
Tokyo, you had to change your job. But now 
many people work remotely. Fukushima is also 
relatively close to Tokyo; it only takes 1 hour 
and 40 minutes by Shinkansen to get here, so 
people who usually work from home can go to 
Tokyo once, twice or three times a month. I do 
the same myself. This afternoon, for example, I 
am travelling to Tokyo and will be back in the 
evening, and tomorrow I am doing the same. 


Fukushima Prefecture is also famous for its 
delicious cuisine, and each region has its own 
local food. For example, Kitakata ramen is 
popular everywhere, and Aizu-Yukawa is fa- 
mous for its rice. In other words, food plays 
an important role in attracting tourists. What 
is your food- and cuisine-related strategy? 


U. M.: There are three food-related attractions in 
Fukushima. The first is the local gourmet cuisine. 
Besides Kitakata ramen, which you have already 
mentioned, Fukushima City is famous for gyoza 
(dumplings) and Namie for its yakisoba (stir-fried 
noodles). Then there are sosu katsudon (pork 
cutlet rice bowl with thickened Worcestershire 
sauce) and soba (buckwheat noodles). Many peo- 
ple actually come to Fukushima specifically to eat 
these dishes. Indeed, our cuisine has been an ef- 
fective means of promoting our prefecture. 

The second attraction is definitely fruit. Fuku- 
shima grows a lot of fruit: peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, persimmons, strawberries, cherries, etc. 
Last but not least, we are famous for our sake 
production. Every year we hold a new national 
sake contest where several awards are given to 
the best brands and producers, and Fukushima 
has won the most medals nine times in a row 
in the past several years. That is how highly our 
sake is regarded. We are very proud of it. We 
are now spreading the word and promoting our 
food and cuisine, not only in Japan, but Europe, 
the United States and the rest of the world, and 


everyone has been very receptive. 


Finally, please give a personal message to the 
European readers of Zoom Japan. 


T 
q 


U. M.: First ofall, I would like to thank the mag- 
azine for devoting a whole issue to Fukushima 
Prefecture and giving me a chance to talk about 
it. Especially after the Great East Japan Earth- 
quake and nuclear accident in 2011, people all 
over the world have been cheering for Fuku- 
shima, and wherever I travel I receive warm en- 
couragement and support. Thanks to this, we 
have been able to make progress with our recon- 
struction plansover the past 12 years, and for this 
Iwould like to express my gratitude. There is one 
more thing I want to say: please come to Fuku- 
shima. Most people visit Tokyo, but Fukushima 
is actually quite close to Japan’s capital. So, if 
you have the chance to come to Japan, please 
come to see, taste, and experience Fukushima. 
Fukushima is, of course, a disaster area. It is the 
place where a nuclear disaster occurred. This is 
a fact and we cannot change the past, but Fuku- 
shima is trying to change this definition of itself. 
There are problems even in France and other 
countries, but everyone is doing their best to 
solve those problems and build a better future. 
That is why we want to make Fukushima synony- 
mous with Hope Tourism. So let’s work hard to 
overcome our problems together. I am looking 
forward to welcoming you to Fukushima. 
INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 
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TASTE Kitakata, 


Like those from Sapporo and Hakata, 
the noodles from this little town are 
famous throughout Japan. 


Rairaiken opened in Tokyo’s Asakusa district 
in 1910 and started offering shina soba (China 
soba), it was one of the many exotic dishes that 
were being introduced from abroad. The rich 
combination of noodles and tasty, flavoursome 
soup slowly spread around the country during 
the early Showa period (1926-1989) thanks to 
a number of enterprising Chinese cooks. How- 
ever, it was only after World War II, when stalls 
selling ramen began to spring up all over Japan, 
that the dish evolved into what is now consid- 
ered a distinctively Japanese dish which has con- 
quered the world in the last 20 years and is now 
seen as the “new sushi”. 

Fukushima has greatly contributed to ramen’s 
success in Japan, and the city of Kitakata is the 
birthplace of one of the country’s top three 
ramen (the other two are Sapporo ramen in 
Hokkaido and Hakata ramen in Kyushu). It 
is located in the northwestern part of Fuku- 
shima Prefecture, next to the castle town of 
Aizu-Wakamatsu to the south, Yonezawa City in 
Yamagata Prefecture to the north, and Niigata 
City to the west. This comparatively small place 
(it had a population of 43,000 in 2022) boasts 
between 120 and 130 shops, which make it the 
Japanese city with the highest per-capita num- 


ore than a century has passed since 
ramen (noodles) first appeared in 
Japan. When a restaurant called 


ber of ramen establishments. It is so popular that 
every year, more than one million tourists come 
to Kitakata just to eat ramen, and hardcore fans 
are known to cram in eating sessions in as many 
places as possible in two or three days. 

One of its reasons for becoming such a hotbed 
of ramen production and, according to many 
people, the secret to its success is that the area is 
blessed with a wonderful natural environment 
that is also the source of its water supply. In par- 
ticular, the pure and delicious water that flows 
down Mount Ide is sourced from the Tsuga- 
mine Valley, and was selected by the Ministry of 
the Environment as one of the 100 best waters 
of the Heisei era (1989-2019). Besides being 
used for irrigation, this water is an indispensa- 
ble resource for making the famous local sake 
and ramen. 

The origins of Kitakata ramen can be traced to 
Ban Kinsei, a 19-year-old Chinese immigrant 
who came to Japan from Zhejiang Province 
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the other home of ramen 


Genraiken, opened by Chinese-born Ban Kinsei in 1926, is a Kitakata institution. 


in the mid-1920s to find his grandfather who 
worked in a nearby coal mine. He never man- 
aged to find him, but instead of returning to 
China he decided to stay in Kitakata and start 
making ramen. He had a street stall for two 
years before finally opening Genraiken, the 
original Kitakata ramen shop, in 1926. 

Ban later sold the shop to Hosni Kinji, a 
Japanese chef who had trained in Yokohama’s 
Chinatown. Today, the shop sports a flashy, 
eye-catching exterior (it was renovated when 
the road was widened five or six years ago), but 
all the rest is very old-school and the Chinese 
connection is still strong. You can see it from 
Genraiken’s extensive menu which, unlike most 
local restaurants, goes well beyond ramen and 
includes several rice-based dishes. 

So what 15 Kitakata ramen? Let's start with the 
noodles. When Ban Kinsei started making shina 
soba, he used the so-called “Kanmyun method” 
(the same used at Asakusa’s Rairaiken), which 
consists of stretching the noodles on a wooden 
board using a green bamboo stick and then cut- 
ting them to size with a knife. This hand-made 
method results in the characteristic Kitakata ra- 
men: thick, curly, four-millimetre-wide noodles. 
They are also very chewy since a higher percent- 
age of water than usual is added to the flour. As 
Hosut explains, in Kitakata, where it snows a 
lot in winter, it takes a long time to deliver the 
noodles, so they add more water to prevent them 
from stretching. “We make them in the middle 
of the night using domestic wheat flour and 
potato starch,” he says, “and let them rest for a 


long time. This gives them a unique texture, firm 
but smooth, which goes well with the soup.” 
Next, comes the soup. In Kitakata they make 
it from black pork and chicken bones, dried 
sardines, kombu seaweed, shiitake mushrooms, 
and vegetables over about eight hours. The pork 
bone soup and dried sardine soup are made sep- 
arately and blended after the order is placed. 

At Genraiken, a good way to experience the 
classic Kitakata-style dish is to order their ba- 
sic soy sauce-flavoured ramen (700 yen*). It 
contains about 160g of noodles. If you are par- 
ticularly hungry, ask for oomori (large serving) 
and for an extra 200 yen* you will get twice as 
many noodles. Standard ramen comes with the 
usual toppings: chashu (thinly sliced roasted 
pork), green onions, a colourful slice of naruto 
(cured fish surimi) for decoration, and menma 
(fermented bamboo shoots). This last ingredi- 
ent is really delicious. The dried bamboo shoots 
are softened for three days, boiled to remove the 
smell of bamboo, and seasoned. Even in Kita- 
kata, there are not many shops that make men- 
ma according to tradition. In Japan, you will 
find it floating on top of the noodles while in 
China and Taiwan it is usually served on a sepa- 
rate plate as a sort of side dish. 

The Japanese often eat gyoza with their ramen, 
and at Genraiken even these are handmade, in- 
cluding the thin piece of dough in which the 
ground meat and vegetable filling is wrapped. 
According to HosHi, it is this insistence on 
making everything by hand that prevents him 
from opening a branch shop. 
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Though Ban Kinsei, Genraiken’s founder, en- 
joyed a lot of success, he did not try to monop- 
olise the ramen business but actively taught his 
apprentices how to make noodles and soup. 
They later went on to open other shops. After 
the war, those repatriated from China opened 
even more ramen shops based on the tech- 
niques they had learned on the mainland. 
Among those who began to make ramen at that 
time was BANNAI Shingo. After an apprentice- 
ship at NAGASHIMA Haru’s Shanghai Shoku- 
do, he opened his own shop in May 1958 with 
his new wife Hisa. Today, Bannai Shokudo is 
considered, together with Genraiken, one of 
the yokozuna (Grand Champions) of Kita- 
kata ramen. However, the two shops differ in 
a few important respects. First of all, Bannai 
ramen is salt-based, and soy sauce is only add- 
ed as kakushiaji (a secret ingredient added in 
small quantities to enhance the flavour of other 
ingredients or as an accent in cooking). This 
clear, salty tonkotsu (pork bone) soup is rich 
yet very light and is one of the reasons for the 
shop’s popularity. 

Secondly, Bannai Shokudo is all about ramen 
and its menu is limited to four dishes: shina 
soba (standard ramen, 700 yen*), negi (ramen 
topped with a generous serving of green onions, 
900 yen*), negi chashu (with green onions and 
roast pork, 1,100 yen*) and the massive niku 
soba (1,000 yen*), where the whole surface is lit- 
erally covered with 12 slices of meat. Unless you 
are in “carnivorous mode’, you can just opt for 
the more orthodox shina soba, which still comes 
with four thick pieces of chashu (fat pork). 

The chashu, by the way, is prepared every day at 
the store, but the noodles (that is the third dif- 
ference with Genraiken) are machine-made at 
the local factory Soga Seimenjo. However, they 
are still the traditional Kitakata-style flat and 
chewy variety and they are very good. Today, 
most Kitakata shops have opted for conveni- 
ence and use these kind of noodles. Mass pro- 
duction is also said to have contributed to the 
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Besides ramen, this small city is famous for its magnificent kura (warehouses). 


explosive growth of local shops and the spread 
of Kitakata ramen outside the city. 

One of the reasons for using factory-made noo- 
dles is that dozens of shops in Kitakata open 
early in the morning. This practice can also be 
found in the Shida district of Shizuoka Prefec- 
ture and has recently spread to other cities in 
Japan. In Kitakata’s case, there are several theo- 
ries about the origins of “asa ramen” (morning 
ramen, often shortened to asa-raa), which refers 
to the early-morning habits of the locals. For in- 
stance, there is an aluminium factory in the city 
that operates a three-shift system, and when the 
workers finish the night shift they like to eat 
ramen before going home. Even farmers who 
start working early like to treat themselves to 
a hot bowl of ramen when they are finished. 
Then there are junior high and high school stu- 
dents who do sports training very early in the 
morning and then have breakfast before going 
to school. Still, according to the old-timers 
who remember the “good old days”, until the 


late 1950s there used to be a red-light district 
in Kitakata as in many other Japanese cities, 
and ramen shops did brisk business serving the 
late-night clientele. But when the brothels were 
closed down, night-time sales declined, so they 
started opening in the morning. 

Whatever the reason, Bannai Shokudo opens 
at 7:00 a.m., but if you do not want to wait for 
too long you should start queuing outside the 
restaurant even earlier. That is because though 
in the past “morning ramen” was just a local 
custom, it has spread to the many tourists who 
now make a pilgrimage to Kitakata to eat the 
local delicacy. So, many shops fill up quickly 
from early in the morning, and Bannai Shoku- 
do is arguably the most popular of all. And do 
not think that things ease up during the day 
because Bannai is close to the city hall and it 
gets very crowded at lunchtime with city offi- 
cials. That is why, unlike Genraiken, it would 
be impossible for Bannai to handle these end- 
lessly waiting lines of people with hand-made 
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noodles only. Remember that, once inside, 
you have to order and pay in advance at the till 
before you take a seat. So you have to decide 
beforehand what to eat. This place also has a 
raised tatami-mat area in the back, in case you 
feel like sitting on the floor. 

You can eat excellent ramen practically any- 
where in Kitakata, but if you follow the hype 
and word-of-mouth, the city’s third yokozuna 
is Makoto Shokudo. First opened in 1947 by 
SATO Ume, it is currently run by its fourth- 
generation female owner. According to family 
history, there was a lot of trial and error before 
“grandma” Ume achieved a good soy sauce- 
based soup with dashi (stock) made from dried 
sardines and pork bones. 

Recently, some online reviews claim that with 
the latest change in ownership, the dish has de- 
teriorated; they are said to reuse the soup twice, 
and the three slices of chashu pork are extreme- 
ly thin. However, despite the online gossip, and 
judging from the long queues outside, the shop 
is as popular as ever. It is probably not a coinci- 
dence that both this place and Bannai Shokudo 
are located in a district that is famous for its 
high-quality underground water. 

You cannot go wrong with standard shina soba 
(700 yen*) whose thick shoyu soup is umami- 
rich and clings nicely to the curly, medi- 
um-thick noodles. When you are finished, 
check the bottom of the bowl. It is designed 
like the omikuji (random fortunes) that peo- 
ple like to buy at Shinto shrines and Buddhist 
temples, and if you see the word “Lucky!” tell 
the shop assistant and you will get a five-meal 
instant ramen set. 

If you were tired of ramen, Makoto Shokudo’s 
menu goes beyond noodles. However, this 
time, instead of Chinese dishes, their specialty 
is katsudon: a bowl of rice topped with a deep- 
fried breaded pork cutlet, egg, vegetables, 
and condiments. 

A monument of sorts stands in front of Makoto 
Shokudo. The inscription says, “Kitakata, the 
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ramen-scented city of warehouses”. These words 
help us understand how Kitakata, a small town 
cut off from the main flow of culinary tourism, 
became the sought-after destination of gastro- 
nomic pilgrimages almost overnight. 

Kitakata is said to have over 4,000 tradition- 
al warehouses -- the highest number of such 
buildings in Japan relative to population. In- 
deed, there are so many that it is often com- 
pared to Kurashiki, a historic city in Western 
Japan famous for its kura. This word is usually 
translated as “warehouse”, but in Kitakata they 
comprise a wider range of buildings including 
mise-gura (used both for storage and as resi- 
dences) and zashiki-gura (warehouses where 
the ground floor is covered in tatami-mats and 
is used as a guest room for important events 
such as ceremonial occasions). 

While Aizu-Wakamatsu was a castle town of 


great political importance, Kitakata has always 


For 700 yen*, this bowl of ramen will fill your stomach. 


been a merchant town whose representative in- 
dustries include the brewing of sake, miso and 
soy sauce as well as the production of lacquer- 
ware. In 1615, there was a huge fire that burned 
down the entire town. Only the warehouses, 
made of thick and sturdy fireproof walls, sur- 
vived the fire, so the inhabitants began to com- 
pete with each other to build warehouses, be- 
lieving that was the only way their possessions 
would be safe. Until around the Showa period, 
it was said that no one could call himself a man 
unless he had built at least one warehouse. 
In 1975, national broadcaster NHK aired a TV 
programme in which then barely-known Kita- 
kata was introduced as the “city of warehous- 
es”. The show attracted so much attention that 
the annual number of tourists visiting the city 
increased from 50,000 to 200,000 in 1983. 
Unprepared for such an influx of tourists, local 
businesses did not know how to feed them all 
in the beginning. Then local politicians hit on 
the idea of promoting their ramen. This led to 
another NHK programme in July 1985, Good 
Morning Journal, which focused on Kitakata’s 
long ramen tradition. And the rest, as they say, 
is history. 
Kitakata is a two-hour train ride from Fuku- 
shima City. When you arrive, grab a copy of the 
“Ramen Hot Spring Rally Book” at the tourist 
information centre. Show it at the place where 
you are eating and you will get a gift (a 50 yen* 
discount, some extra topping or a free drink, 
depending on the ramen shop). 
If you cannot travel that far, you can still en- 
joy Kitakata ramen in other Fukushima cities 
or even in Tokyo where there are several Ban- 
nai branches (https://ban-nai.com/shop/). As 
for Rairaiken, the Asakusa shop that started it 
all, it closed in 1944, but the Shin Yokohama 
Ramen Museum has recreated its classic dish 
(https://www.raumen.co.jp/english/). 

GIANNI SIMONE 


*100 JPY = approx. £0.60 (March 2023) 
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Tsuruga-jo, the city’s castle, was rebuilt in 1965 after burning down at the end of the 19" century during the Boshin War. 


Aizu-Wakamatsu, the rebel city 


Famous for having resisted change in 
the late 19" century, the city maintains 
its image as a rebel city. 


city”. The aim was to emphasise the beauty of 


ore than twenty years ago, the city 
of La Rochelle in France, chose as 
its slogan “beautiful and rebellious 


the city and remind us of its history, which was 
turbulent to say the least. Aizu-Wakamatsu, sit- 
uated in the centre of Fukushima Prefecture, 
could have chosen the same phrase to attract 
tourists in search of the truth about the difficult 
period of transition that took place at the end of 
the 19% century when the country was turning 
its back on the shogunate (hereditary military 
dictatorship) in order to restore the emperor 
to his rightful place. This gave rise to numer- 
ous acts of rebellion across the country, notably 
in Aizu-Wakamatsu. The Boshin War began in 
1868 and was the main event of this period. It 
resulted in the destruction of Tsuruga-jo (8:30- 
17:00, 410 yen*), a castle built in 1384. An exact 
replica of the castle was eventually built in the 
mid-1960s. Like other similar buildings, it now 
houses a museum devoted to its glorious past. 


On the fifth (British fourth) and top floor of 
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the castle, an outdoor observation platform with 
lovely views over the city has been built. With 
its traditional red-tiled roof, the castle remains 
a symbol of the rebel city where history lovers 
can discover the the crucial role played by the 
samurai. 

No-one embodies this determination and spirit 
of sacrifice better than the White Tiger Brigade 
(Byakkotai), composed of around 305 young 
samurai who made their mark during this period 
of history. Some of them fought and even died 
for their beliefs. On seeing the castle in flames 
and believing their cause was lost, twenty of 
them decided to commit seppuku (ritualistic su- 
icide), crying out, “the castle has fallen, we must 
follow our lord”. At the top of Mount Iimori, 
which overlooks the city and offers a wonderful 
panoramic view of the castle, visitors can find 
the tombs of the 19 young warriors who became 
symbols of the samurai spirit. Their story was re- 
counted many times in films and on TV, which 
led to the city becoming a pilgrimage site for 
those yearning for a Japan inhabited by heroes 
ready to sacrifice themselves for their cause. Every 
year, on 24” April and 24” September, you can 
watch a sword dance performed by local students 
in a ceremony to commemorate this important 
moment in local history. It is also the location of 


Sazae-do Temple (8:15-17:00 and 9:00-17:00 
from December to March, 400 yen*). A wooden 
statue of Ikudo, the Buddhist monk who built 
the temple, stands at its entrance. It is named af- 
ter a sazae (sea snail) due to its unique internal 
spiral structure. Its double helix wooden staircase 
is similar to the Chambord Castle stone staircase 
in France, and allows visitors to go up and down 
without passing each other. 

Looking at the imposing castle from Mount 
Iimori, you can understand the impression it left 
on those young people trained in the Aizu Clan 
School (9:00-17:00, 620 yen*), then situated in 
Nisshinkan, a small city that has since been ab- 
sorbed into Aizu-Wakamatsu. Children studied 
there from the age of ten. They were taught aca- 
demic subjects and took part in physical exercise 
including martial arts to instil physical and men- 
tal discipline. The school produced many tal- 
ented graduates. Their education followed strict 
rules and was based on a philosophy inspired by 
the Chinese classics. The children were taught 
morality, one of the mantras being “to live virtu- 
ously without seeking gain’, which helps you un- 
derstand the spirit of sacrifice displayed by those 
young people when they felt it necessary to com- 
mit themselves to the defence of the values they 
held to be most noble. Visiting Nisshinkan, you 
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At the top of Mount limori, the death of the 19 young warriors who sacrificed themselves for their clan is commemorated. 


A member of the White Tiger Brigade. 


The Shinsengumi museum is worth a visit. 
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can sense this ethos through the activities on of- 
fer such as the Japanese martial art of kyudo (ar- 
chery) and zazen (sitting meditation). You will 
not necessarily emerge with the heart and mind 
ofa samurai, but you will feel that you have tak- 
en a step in the right direction by reminding 
yourself that one of the fundamental lessons 
was: “Do not do what should not be done”. 

To continue the experience and understand the 
dynamics in play at the start of the Boshin War, 
you should visit the museum devoted to the 


Shinsengumi (10:00-17:00, 300 yen*), a special 
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The double helix staircase at Sazae-do. 
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Situated on Mount limori, Sazae-do is quite unique 


The wooden statue of Ikudo who built Sazae-do. 


police force under the control of the shogu- 
nate, whose moral principles and regard for the 
bushido (the warrior code) made it notorious. 
Situated in a former warehouse built in 1889, 
in Nanogamachi Street, the museum is divided 
into two with an antique shop, Mukashiya, at 
street level, and the museum itself on the first 
floor. There, you will find ancient documents 
about the Aizu clan, the Shinsengumi and the ar- 
mies that fought one another. There are numer- 
ous historical sites nearby: the tomb of SaiTo 
Hajime, head of the Shinsengumi, and Shimi- 
zuya Inn where HıJıkaTA Toshizo, another 
member ofthe Shinsengumi, stayed. 
To dive a little deeper into the past, a time just 
before Aizu-Wakamatsu first expressed its rebel- 
lious spirit, you must visit Ouchi-juku. It was a 
staging post on the Shimotsuke Kaido road, one 
of the most frequented routes to get to Edo until 
the mid-19" century. Whatever the time of year, 
there are still many buildings preserved from that 
period to see in this magnificent setting. About 
a thirty-minute train journey from Aizu-Waka- 
matsu on the Aizu Railway line to Yunokami 
Onsen station, Ouchi-juku is the ideal place to 
end your Aizu-Wakamatsu voyage of discovery, 
especially as there are several hot water springs 
nearby to help awaken the rebel in you. 

Opaira NAMIHEI 


To get there 

From Tokyo, take the Tohoku Shinkansen as far 

as Koriyama, then take the Ban’etsu-sai line to 

Aizu-Wakamatsu. It takes around three hours. 
*100 yen = approx. £0.60 (March 2023) 
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